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who was on board. Finding their mistake, they relinquished their
prey. Mary accepted Elizabeth's apology, and endeavoured to
establish herself on amicable terms with her. Mary was importu-
nate in her demands to be acknowledged heiress presumptive of
the realm, in case Elizabeth died without children; but nothing
could induce Elizabeth to concede that point. She could not do so,
she said, "withoiit conceiving a dislike to Mary; for how could
she love any one whose interest it was to wish her dead ?"

Elizabeth was invited by her prime minister, sir William Cecil,
the chancellor of that university, to visit Cambridge, in August,
1564. Her majesty graciously complied, and was met by the duke
of JsTorf oik, the earl of Sussex, and the bishop of Ely, on the 5th
of August, and conducted towards the town. The mayor and
corporation of Cambridge met her majesty a little above Newn-
ham, and there alighted and performed their devoir. The re-
corder made an oration in English, and the mayor delivered his
mace with a fair standing cup, with twenty gold angels in it. The
qiieen gently returned the mace, and gave the cup with the angels
to one of her men. She and her ladies changed their horses at
KTewnham mills, and then rode into Cambridge, the trumpets
with solemn blasts announcing her approach. She was received
at Queen's college. Her majesty alone remained on horseback
during all the ceremonies, while sir "William Cecil welcomed her
kneeling, and delivered all the staves into her own hands, which
were more than she could hold. She merrily redelivered them,
and desired the magistrates to minister justice uprightly, or she
should take it upon herself, adding facetiously,tk that, although
their chancellor was lame, having a sore leg, yet sho trusted jus-
tice did not halt." The queen and her ladies were lodged in
King's college. The next day, being Sunday, she attended
prayers and sermon there, and in the evening the performance of
a classical play, the " Aulularia," of Plautus, for which a platform
was erected in King's college chapel.

The next day she attended the disputations in St. Mary's
church, and at nine in the evening another play called "Dido." The
following evening the entertainments at King's ended with an
English play called "Ezechias." The day before she left Cambridge
sho was prevailed on to address the university in Latin, which she
did in a very sensible speech.

The report that her former suitor, the archduke Charles, had
tnansf erred his addresses to the queen of Scots filled Elizabeth's
mind with jealous displeasure; and sho gave Mary to understand
tibat, unless she married with her approbation, she would lose the
chance of succeeding to the crown of England. Mary Buffered